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A  "MULBERRY"  PORT ON THE NORMANDY  COAST

For the Allied invasion of the Continent on June 6th, 1944 two prefabricated ports, each as big
as Gibraltar, were made hi sections in Britain, towed across the Channel, and set down off the
coast of Normandy. These Mulberry harbours, as they were called, greatly simplified the
Allied supplies problem. Our photograph shows the general view of the " Mulberry " in
position at Arromanches.

returning after a long trip, were no
longer faced with desperate risks if fog
had suddenly clamped down on the
airfield during the hours they had been
away. FIDO had found remedies and
the fog in the vicinity of the airfield can
now be dispersed to a very large extent
so that incoming planes are able to
land in safety. The new great London
Airport (Heathrow, Middlesex) had
this fog dispersal equipment installed,
though its use is now unnecessary.

What Mulberry Meant.

Engineers have been called upon in
recent years to tackle tremendous enter-
prises which in normal times would be
rejected as utterly impossible. "When
the invasion of the Continent was
planned it became obvious that an
attempt to make use of the ports in
enemy hands would mean a terrible
sacrifice of life, and very probably if we
succeeded in taking the port it would
by then be utterly useless.

Yet without facilities for landing the

tremendous quantities of supplies neces-
sary for such a great undertaking the
invasion would be a failure. That was
the apparently insoluble problem. Engi-
neers were called in and it was deter-
mined that the impossible should be-
come the possible. Plans were drawn ;
experts dealt with every phase of the
complex difficulties such an under-
taking presented. Piers and landing
quays were ordered to be constructed
secretly in this country. Later they
were towed across the Channel to be
erected and made secure on the enemy
coast-line while the troops made their
initial landings to gain control of this
strip of coast from patent landing-
barges. It was a wonderful case of
team-work and timing.
In constructing these harbours the
need for secrecy made it necessary to
have a code word. If the enemy had
heard even the faintest whisper about
artificial harbours he would immedi-
ately have altered his whole plan of
defence. There would have been no